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Child Labor Problems in Agriculture 


For the informing article presented in this issue we are 
indebted to the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. It was prepared for 
this specific purpose and rests on the careful study for 
which the Committee has an enviable reputation. The 
article reveals the shift of social urgency in child labor 
from industry to agriculture and shows how closely the 
child-labor problem is bound up with general economic 
welfare —THE Epiror. 


Last February the British Home Office sent a circular to 
local educational authorities dealing with the employment 
of school children in wartime. It reminded local officials 
that all employment is forbidden under the age of 12, 
that work after school hours for children 12 and over is 
limited to two hours a day, and that many local authorities 
have raised the age to 13. It pointed out that the pro- 
tection afforded to children during vacation periods is 
less definite, some country areas permitting children to 
work in harvesting and other agricultural operations, “for 
as long as six, seven or even eight hours a day.” The 
circular continued : 

“The Secretary of State recognizes that during the 
summer farmers will in many cases be short of adult 
labor, and in consequence there may be a desire to make 
up part of the deficiency by the employment of children 
in urgent work. Children who live in the country are 
accustomed to help about the farms, and when they are 
not at school the Secretary of State would see no objection 
to a certain amount of employment so long as it is suited 
to their age and physique, is not likely to be detrimental 
to their health or education and care is taken to see that 
the period of employment is not excessive. /t will be 
generally admitted that eight hours a day is far too long 
for any child of school age to be employed and that half 
this period will usually be long enough.” (Our italics.) 

This pronouncement from England should startle 
American citizens out of their complacent belief that 
child labor is no longer a serious problem in this country. 
For the standards it suggests for agricultural employment 
of children during wartime are far beyond those existing 
in any of our states in peacetime. 

Agricultural child labor in the United States is largely 
unregulated. Thousands of children under 12 years are 
employed in agriculture even during school hours. Others 
attend schools which close at noon in order to permit a 
full afternoon’s work in the fields. And hundreds of 
thousands of children of all ages work from sun-up to 
sun-down on so-called holidays and vacations. 


_ The employment of children in industrialized agriculture 
in this country is not new. It is, however, just emerging 
as the next big problem to be tackled. Our backwardness 
in this regard can be explained partly by the fact that the 
evils of industrial child labor have been more obvious. 
Now that these have been brought under control to a 
considerable extent by federal legislation public attention 
is turning to other issues. The increase in migratory 
agricultural families and the dramatization of their hard- 
ships through Grapes of Wrath. the Tolan Congressional 
Committee hearings and other media have also focused 
attention on this neglected problem. 


More children are employed in agriculture today than 
were employed in factories even when child labor was at 
its peak in 1910. Then 261,000 boys and girls 10 to 16 
years were factory hands. A very conservative estimate 
of the number of children under 16 years working in 
agriculture would run from 500,000 to 600,000. This is 
somewhat larger than the 1930 Census figure which was 
469,000. The Census was taken on April 1 and did not 
include children employed at other periods of the year. 
In Colorado, for instance, the Census reported only 2,051 
children under 16 years engaged in agricultural work, 
although one of the large beet sugar companies in the 
state estimated that same year that 6,000 children 6 to 
16 years were employed in the sugar beet section in which 
it operated. 

These agricultural child laborers are not merely giving 
casual assistance on the farm. The Census specifically 
stated that it did not count “children working at home, 
merely on general household work, on chores, or at odd 
times on other work.” Gainful employment included only 
“an occupation by which the person who pursues it earns 
money or a money equivalent, or in which he assists in 
the production of marketable goods.” 

Many farm tasks in which children assist are harmless, 
provided that they are not carried on by too young children 
or too continuously. But in large-scale commercialized 
agriculture long hours prevail even for young children, the 
work is often strenuous, and children stay out of school 
for work. A statement* submitted by the federal Children’s 
Bureau to the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee points 
out that the employment of children in agriculture “is not 


1 Statement of Beatrice McConnell, Director, Industrial Divis- 
ion, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, to.a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 
May 27, 1940 
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limited to isolated sections of the country but prevails 
throughout widely separated areas... . They engage in a 
large number of different operations on many crops. 
They thin, hoe, pull, and top sugar beets; weed cabbages 
and other vegetables; pull, top, and tie onions, radishes, 
and carrots; cut and bunch asparagus; gather string 
beans, lima beans, peas, tomatoes, walnuts, cranberries, 
strawberries and other berries, pick prunes, some other 
orchard fruits and hops; chop and pick cotton. Children 
of agricultural laborers also work in drying sheds at such 
processes as cutting fruits, such as peaches, apricots, and 
pears.” 

The agricultural child laborer may work individually for 
pay, but more likely he works as part of a family group 
with wages paid to the head of the family. Some are local 
workers or nearby residents who go out by the day. 
Others are “one-crop” migrants—going with their families 
to a community for seasonal work and returning to their 
place of residence in the fall. Many are “all-year-round” 
migrants—following the crops from one area to another 
during the major portion of the year. There are also the 
children of tenants and sharecroppers who, though not 
wage workers, are in the fields all day, seldom going to 
school, in order to help their families eke out a miserable 
existence. Many of these families become migrants when 
their efforts to earn a livelihood fail. 


EpuUCATION 


“Education is in competition with beans in this county, 
and beans are winning out.” This statement? by the 
County Superintendent of Schools in the Lake Okeechobee 
area of Florida applies to most counties where migratory 
workers are found—in fact to children, whether migratory 
or not, in many rural communities where there are crops 
to be harvested. 

Mr. Beecher comments that “education apparently is 
not trying to give beans much competition.” School 
facilities in the area are inadequate and if the attendance 
law were enforced the schools would be completely 
swamped. Local school authorities find that migratory 
children constitute a great problem—they are irregular in 
attendance, badly retarded and difficult to adjust to the 
school discipline. Seldom, they say, does a child from 
a migratory white family advance beyond the fourth 
grade. For Negro children the chances for education 
are even less. Last winter after a disastrous “freeze” 
which destroyed the beans many migratory children 
entered school for the first time. The enrollment of the 
local school which had desks for 280 children rocketed 
and the school ran on a double shift for about two months. 
Then beans came in again. One week the enrollment was 
485. The next week it was 20. The children were in the 
bean fields. 

This is more or less the story of the education of tens 
of thousands of children who work in the crops. 

A study by the National Child Labor Committee® of 81 
families picking strawberries in Arkansas and Kentucky 
in 1939 showed that 36 per cent of the migratory children 
of school age had not attended school a single day in the 
calendar year previous to the study. The average number 
of days attended by those who had gone to school was 86 
which, as Mr. Fuller points out, “isn’t likely to get them 
very far in the way of grade achievement.” A startling 


2 Living and Working Conditions of Migratory Farm Workers 
in the Florida Vegetable Area. Testimony by John Beecher, Farm 
Security Supervisor, Florida Migratory Labor Camps, before the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee, May 15 and 16, 1940. 

2 Children in Strawberries. By Raymond G. Fuller. 
Child Labor Committee, New York City. 1940. 
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fact was that many children who had apparently left 
school for good had had less schooling than their parents 
—and the median grade achieved by the parents was only 
4.4. Among the children studied 59 per cent of those 
seven to 15 years had either never gone to school at all 
or had achieved only the first or second grade. Of those 
12 to 15 years 35 per cent had accomplished only the 
first or second grade, if that, and only half had completed 
the fourth grade or better. 

California is one state which is attempting to provide 
education and enforce attendance for migratory children 
through the establishment of special schools in areas 
where they are temporarily working. Both the schools 
and the children operate under handicaps. Not only are 
the children in the school for very short periods, then 
moving on to other crops, but the schools are frequently 
operated on a one-session basis in order that the after- 
noons may be free for the children to work in the fields. 

Miss Annie Hicks,* a teacher in Tulare County, has 
recently described her experiences in a migratory school. 
The constant moving from place to place, she says, and 
the unsettled home life does one of two things to the 
child: “It either gives him an inferiority complex which 
causes a lack of confidence in his ability to learn or it 
causes a ‘hard-boiled’ attitude towards the world in 
general and the school in particular—the attitude of not 
caring a darn whether he learns or not.” 

Another difficulty is grading and the need for individual 
instruction. In one school Miss Hicks had a large sixth 
grade composed chiefly of 15-year-old girls and boys, most 
of whom had not yet mastered fourth grade work. Most 
migratory children she finds have little interest in educa- 
tion and plan to leave school as soon as the law releases 
them. Such an attitude thwarts educational endeavor 
and must be changed. It must also be borne in mind, 
Miss Hicks points out, that the migratory child is one 
of the “ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed”—a factor which 
bears heavily upon his ability to learn. 

Interesting in this connection are two studies of rural 
school children, including migrants, conducted by the 
educational authorities of Kern and Tulare Counties, 
California. Kern County, finding that more than 8,500 
new children had entered its rural elementary schools in 
1936-37 and 6,500 children had left during the same 
period, made an intensive study of four rural schools with 
1,406 children of whom nearly half were migrants. It 
found that migratory children in the various grades were 
uniformly older than the regular children, the age differ- 
ence varying from 4 months to 21 months. The latter 
was the difference in the fifth grade where the median 
age for the regular children was 10 years 8 months and 
for migratory children 12 years 5 months. 

In reading achievement tests the migratory children 
were below the regular children in every grade, with the 
lag increasing in the higher grades. Intelligence tests 
gave a slightly lower rating to the migrants but not by so 
large a margin as to be especially significant. The net 
conclusion from the tests was that migratory children, 
whether because of poor facilities in the states of their 
origin, their continued migration or personal deficiencies 
are educationally handicapped and present many problems 
in social and academic adjustment which the schools 
must devise methods of meeting. 

Another survey conducted in April, 1938, in 88 rural 
schools of Tulare County measured 1,065 children in the 
fifth grade, of whom approximately half were from 


4“Whither Emergency Schools?” 


By Annie Hicks. 
Educational News, October, 1940. 
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California and half from other states. Results of intelli- 
gence and achievement tests were similar to those in the 
Kern County study. A study of grade distribution of 10- 
year-old pupils showed that of those born in California, 
31.39 per cent were retarded, 55.61 per cent were of 
normal grades for their age, and 13 per cent were accel- 
erated. Those born outside of California were retarded 
in 50.46 per cent of the cases, normally placed in 44.95 
per cent and accelerated in 4.59 per cent. 

Speaking before the LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, Paul S. Taylor emphasized the educational 
problem of migratory children: ‘‘Incessant migration 
retards the education of children. A few American parents 
are beginning to complain that their children cannot write 
as good English as they. There is growing consciousness 
that for many of their kind the future portends not 
progress from generation to generation but retrogression. 
‘These days people can’t raise children as good as them- 
selves,’ said a fruit tramp at Winters. ‘My children 
ain’t raised decent like I was raised by my father... .” 
was the cry of a cherry picker.” 

A 13-year-old boy, who had only 44 days of school 
last year and 45 days the year before, picked hops for 
eight or 10 hours a day. It is not surprising that he had 
not yet finished the third grade. An eight-year-old also 
worked, but not for such long hours. 

His father said, “What else can Ido? The kids should 
be in school but then they wouldn’t eat regular.” 


Children of sharecroppers and tenants in the southern 
cotton area, though not handicapped as are migratory 
children by constant changes in residence, fare only slightly 
better educationally. Discussing the high illiteracy rate in 
the South and the need for increased adult education, a 
report of the Works Progress Administration adds: “The 
major emphasis must still be placed upon the education 
of children. One of the most important factors keeping 
children out of school in the South is the demand for 
labor in the cotton fields at the peak seasons.”> One 
hopeful aspect of this situation is the attention being 
given to the schooling of children by the Farm Security 
Administration in its Rehabilitation Loan Program. 
Under this program hard-pressed sharecroppers and 
tenants—potential migrants—are enabled to make a new 
start in farming. Children in families receiving Farm 
Security Administration loans are no longer just field 
hands. More than 210,000 children were in school in 
1939 who could not have attended if their families had 
not been assisted by the federal loan program. 


AccweNntT AND HEALTH Hazarps 


More workers were fatally injured in agriculture in 
1939 than in any other occupational group, according to 
a report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and agriculture was exceeded only by the construction 
industry and manufacturing in the total number of dis- 
abling injuries. Yet practically no state attempts to 
prohibit dangerous work for children in agriculture as is 
done in most states for hazardous industrial employment. 

One of the risks that agricultural workers face arises 
from the transportation of workers to the fields from 
nearby towns or labor camps in overcrowded trucks. 

Last March one such accident was headlined. A truck 
carrying 44 agricultural workers collided with a train 
at McAllen, Texas. More than a third of these workers 
were children under 16 years and six of them were under 


5 The Plantation South Today. By T. J. Woofter, Jr., and A. E. 
Fisher. Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
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12 years. Of the 18 children in the truck, 11 were killed 
and 7 required hospitalization. 

Six child workers under 14 years, two of them only 
eight and nine years old, were injured in New York in 
1936 while being driven in a canning company truck 
from one bean field to another. This case was of special 
interest in that proceedings were instituted under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Industrial Com- 
mission’s award of double indemnity for employment of 
children under the legal minimum age was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. This marked the first time that the 
child labor law of New York State was judicially construed 
to cover agricultural work. 

Startling as are such accident cases, the less spectacular 
but cumulative effects upon children’s health of continued 
work, inadequate diet, and unsanitary living conditions 
are even more serious. 

A program for the health supervision of children of 
migratory agricultural laborers in five California counties, 
undertaken as a demonstration project by the State 
Department of Health in 1936, bears striking testimony 
to this fact. Among other findings the study disclosed : 
(1) that there were conspicuous increases in the infant 
mortality rate in the counties where the migratory agri- 
cultural population is concentrated, and “more than 28 
per cent of infant deaths were due to pneumonia, diarrhea, 
and enteritis, diseases well known to be associated with 
poor sanitary and economic conditions”® (2) The health 
status of the living children was very poor. “Eighty- 
three per cent of the migratory children were found to 
have physical defects and defects due to faulty hygiene 
as compared with 61 per cent of the resident children 
examined in the rural areas of California during the same 
year. An excerpt from the examining pediatrician’s log 
read: ‘It’s a rarity to find a well baby.’ .. .” (3) Thirty- 
eight per cent of the children had nutritional defects, 
“many of which could not be corrected because of the low 
family income.” 

Mr. Beecher’s report to the LaFollette Committee 
states of the Lake Okeechobee area, “Public health 
officials and other informed people are unanimous in 
saying that it is nothing less than a miracle that no 
serious epidemics have swept through the Lake area. . . . 
Preventive and curative health provisions are inadequate. 
... The Lake area with a permanent population of twelve 
or fifteen thousand, and as many more migrants, has one 
small, struggling hospital of 20 or 30 beds which was 
recently sued for its rent by the owner of the flimsy 
structure in which it is housed. . . . Physicians are few 
and the migrants are seldom able to meet the cost of 
physician’s services or hospital care. However, they can 
and do support quacks and healers, midwives and Indian 
herb doctors. Medicine shows pack them in night after 
night to such an extent that highway police are called 
out to direct the traffic.” 


LecistaTive Controt oF LaAsor 


Although this country has lagged in protecting agri- 
cultural workers, there are several recent hopeful signs. 
One is the clause in the federal Sugar Act of 1937 which 
makes benefit payments to growers conditional upon the 
observance of specified child labor standards—i.e., that no 
child under 14 years shall be employed, and no child 
between 14 and 16 years shall work for more than eight 
hours a day. If this regulation proves practicable—and 


® Statement of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief, Children’s 
— U. S. Dept. of Labor, to LaFollette Committee, May 27. 
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the Children’s Bureau and the United States Department 
of Agriculture are working out plans to improve its en- 
forcement—it suggests a principle which can be extended 
to other crops for which federal subsidies are granted. 

There are also a few isolated cases of action by states. 
Outstanding are New Jersey, California, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin is the pioneer in this field. In 1925 the 
Industrial Commission was authorized to adopt regula- 
tions for the work of children under 16 years in certain 
fields of agriculture. Under this power the Commission 
has enforced since 1926 an order forbidding the work of 
children under 14 years in the sugar beet fields during 
school hours unless they have completed the eighth grade, 
and limiting their hours to eight per day and 48 per week. 
The Commission has found that even these minimum 
restrictions have resulted in considerable improvement. 

In California the child labor law exempts children in 
agriculture from its minimum age provisions. The Attor- 
ney-General, however, has recently ruled that this exemp- 
tion does not apply to work permit provisions and that 
children must secure permits for agricultural work either 
during or outside of school hours. Since by law permits 
cannot be granted to children under 14 years for work 
during school hours (which is interpreted to except 
only summer, spring and Christmas vacations), and 
cannot be granted to children under 12 for work during 
vacation periods, California has in effect applied its 
general child labor age minimum to agricultural work. 
The Labor Department is making strenuous efforts to 
enforce this provision. 

Pennsylvania has adopted special provisions affecting 
migratory child workers. No non-resident child under 16 
may work during the time the laws of his state of 
residence require his attendance at school, and an em- 
ployer of a non-resident child must have a school require- 
ment certificate, issued by the school authority in the 
child’s place of residence, certifying the child’s age and 
the exact periods during which the child is required to 
attend school by the laws of his. own state. 

New Jersey, where hundreds of migratory families come 
from Philadelphia in the early spring to work on truck 
and berry farms, adopted a new child labor law in 1940 
which sets a minimum age of 16 years for agricultural 
work during school hours and 12 years outside of school 
hours. Permits are required for children under 16 years 
and work is limited to 10 hours a day. It also specifically 
prohibits the employment of non-resident children under 
16 years during the hours when the schools of the district 
in which they are temporarily residing are in session or 
during the hours when the school laws of their state of 
residence would require their attendance at school. 

Massachusetts prohibits children under 16 from working 
for wages or “other compensation to whomsoever payable” 
during school hours but permits children of 14 years to 
be excused for agricultural work on special permit. In 
New York agriculture comes under the child labor law 
provisions, with 16 years as the minimum age for work 
during school hours and 14 years outside of school hours, 
but, as a recent study by the New York Child Labor 
Committee has shown, the law is not generally enforced in 
vacation periods. 

With these few exceptions, there is practically no 
regulation of agricultural child labor in this country. Of 
the 42 remaining states, 23 exclude agriculture from their 
child labor laws either by specific exemptions or by its 
omission from the enumerated occupations covered, and 
19. despite general child labor standards which forbid 


any work during school hours, do not generally enforce 
them for agricultural employment. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 


The White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, meeting in Washington January 18-20, 1940, stated 
in its final report: 

“The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
work of children in certain phases of agriculture is 
different today from what it was when children were 
mainly working for their parents or cooperating in har- 
vesting a neighbor’s crops. With the development of 
intensive cultivation of specialized crops there has grown 
up the practice of using large numbers of children in 
industrialized agriculture under conditions which in many 
instances differ little from those of ‘sweatshop’ employ- 
ment and which require the same kind of safeguards as 
those found necessary with reference to industrial em- 
ployment.” 

This means, translated into terms of the Conference 
standards, that children should not be permitted to work 
in agricultural employment under 16 years during school 
hours nor under 14 years outside of school hours, that 
their hours of work should be limited, and they should 
be safeguarded from hazardous employment. 

It must be recognized, however, that to eliminate the 
harmful features of child labor in agriculture is not simple. 
The exploitation of children is merely one phase of an 
acute social and economic problem. To restrict the 
employment of children of migratory workers or of share- 
croppers or of impoverished farmers, even if practicable 
from the viewpoint of enforcement, is futile unless such 
measures are accompanied by action on a nationwide 
basis to insure greater economic security for the parents, 
better wages and generally improved living conditions. 

Expansion of farm rehabilitation and purchase loans 
under the Farm Security Administration is an important 
factor in such a program. Extension of educational, 
recreational, health and welfare services to migrants on 
the same basis as those provided for residents, and 
making federal aid to the states for such welfare services 
contingent upon the maintenance of equitable services to 
both groups; a federal-state relief program for migrants 
who are now ineligible in many states for either WPA or 
local relief because of settlement laws; strengthening 
employment placement services for agricultural workers ; 
expansion of Farm Security Administration migratory 
labor camps and resettlement projects are all fundamental. 
But perhaps most basic of all is the suggestion made by 
the Secretary of Labor before the Tolan Special Committee 
Investigating the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citi- 
zens, a suggestion which has received the support of 
many interested groups, namely, that agricultural workers 
be brought under the provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act which sets minimum wages and 
maximum hours, and regulates child labor. 


“Meet the Refugees” 


The Committee on Refugees of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. has prepared a brief pamphlet under the 
above caption which answers in readable fashion the 
questions most often asked about refugees. Among these 
are: the number of refugees, their religious affiliations, 
the type of assistance needed, the contributions to Ameri- 
can life made by refugees, and the fact that they are not a 
threat to labor. 

The pamphlet is available for free distribution from 
the Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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. Faith for living, Mumford ...........0. 12 
Finland, Jackson (summarized)......] Mr. 2 
For the. healing of the nations, Van 


Group education for a es, Kil- 
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jiand of God, McCall ..... 
Handbook on international relations... .Je. 
Housing im Scandinavia, Grahain 
How cuaracter "Kunkel and Dick- 
erson Je. 
Human meaning of science, Compton _ Mr. 
Hymus fer worship, Brooks and Norton, 
keep America cut of war, Thomes and 
Wolfe 
Labor and democracy, Green ........Mr. 
Lit up your hearts, Bowie.............D. 
M Day and whet it means to you, 
Motion pictures in adult education, 
Neo-neutrality, 
New deal] in oid Rome, Haskell.........0. 
New Engiand town meeting, Gould... .Je. 
Non-violence in an aggressive world, 
Philosophy: of physical science, Edding- 
Planning .and administration of unem- 
ployment compensation in the United 
Pressure boys, Crawford .............0. 
Prologue to war, Wiskemann ........Je. 
Protesiantism’s hour of decision, Nixon. .D. 
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Religious trends in a century of hymns, 
Roots of American civilization, Nettels. Mr. 
Rural roads to security, Ligutti and 
Scandinavia, Olson (summarized under 
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Social and political doctrines of coniem- 
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Social function of the church, James. .D. 
Spiritual values and world affairs, Zim- 
State of permanent unless—, 
Study of rural eociety, Kolb and Brun- 
ner 
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Trails to the new America. Herring.....Q. 12 
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Way out of war, Saerchincer ... 


What Germany forgot. Shotwell ......Je. 2: 
What is Christianity? Morrison .......D. 
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Within Germany, Villard..... 
Words that won the war, Mock and Lar- 
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World’s need of Christ, Eliwood. . 
YMCA and social need, Pence........My. 
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“Children in a depression decade”....N. 23 
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Easier meditation 
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Social security for church lay workers..Ap. 2 
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Church Unity 
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Churches and War 
“America’s responsibility in the - present 
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~. Canadian church in war time.........Ja. 27 


Church and recruiting ...............Ap. 
Church pronouncements concerning wer.C. 26 
English bishop comments on the Pope and 
European churches and the war.......Ap. 20 
European evangelical churches and the 
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German church papers sound new 

Notes on churches abroad ............F. 1] 
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United though war divides them..... 
See also Conscientious Objectors 


Civil Liberty 
Bill of Rights for public 


Civil liberty in Canada M 
Mayor LaGuardia on free speech... 
Picketing and free speech 


“Common Ground” 
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Findings of unemplovment conference. Je. 15 
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Interfaith conference on unemployimen!. My. 25 
1940 social work conference .......... rm 3 


Conscientious Ohiectors 
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Cooperatives —- Jews, Situation of the German....... Ap. 
China’s Christians coopera- 
Churchmen Jead study tout in Nova Churchmen call on labor to settle feud.Mr. 2 
Manual! on the church and cooperatives. Mr.23 Federal Council makes new affirmation..D. 21 . 
Why do people join cooperatives?....My. 25 “Just plea for pardon” iecabavadeweuas p. 2 
education service cooks 
Courts BHGE'S OWN. OPINION « Je. 8 
Credit Unions in Churches... My. 11 Review of yeopesed national social leis, 
Crime and Criminals : 
“White-collar criminality” ........... Mr. 30 Liquor traffic in Great Britain......, .Mr. 30 
Lynching 
Dem ecrecy and the Cathelic Chusch....0. 5 Is there need for an anti-lynching law? .Mr. 30 
» Democracy and the common man ...... F. 10 ras 
Is the battle for democracy a, secular Medical Care , . 
cies D. 7 Movements for the extension of medical 
“Military Training 
Emplo t 
My. Committee on Militarism in- Education. D. 7 
lo in 1946... Ja Military training in California :.....Mr. 30 
Military training in high schools 30 
Germany 
of Germany after the Armis- 20, F. 3, 24, 9, 23 2. 
99, S. 7, 14, 28, 16, 23, 30, "91, 28 
- German church papers sound new note.My. 18 - 4, 
Leadership in the Nazi party..........Ja. 27 Pictures 
Nazi foreign policy Ap. 27 Block booking and the 
United though war divides 18 
Neutrality 
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Pacifism 
Industry and Industrial Relations P ‘ 
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Employers’ declaration of principles. .Ap. 20 
Evaluating the Wagner Act...... 
Industrial relations at Studebaker’s....0. 19 Peace 
New Zealand’s social achievements....Ap. 13 America and the peace of the world..Je. 1 
See also Labor Britain, propaganda peace 
“Causes of the peace failure”.......... ‘ 
International Relations Jane Addams peace school ......++++. Mr. 9 
America and the peace of the world....Je. 1 cn ite fail -0. 19 
“America’s responsibility in the present 3 
Blockade of Germany after the Armis- Politi aG , 
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Churches and the international situa- “Government and economic life”....... D. 2] 
fr. 9 NEW Prohibition Party plaiform......My. 25 
End of the French constitution ........ N. 2 Public on government spending ...... Ap. 20 
England—the darker side ............ N. 9 Round table on foreign trade........./ Ap. 6 
Finland (Jackson’s Finland —summar- 0. 19 
Hitler confronts America Jee 8 penulati 
‘ pulation 
India’s proposal to England........... Ap. 27 Toward a population policy .......+.-- N. 9 
Proposal that food be admitted to con- . 
quered countries N. 30 Propaganda 
Risk of isolation ........... Rixeacads My. 11 Britain. propaganda and peace........ My. 4 
- Scandinavian neutrality ............+. Ap. 27 
Shall the British blockade he relaxed?..O. 5 Race Relations 
Showdown in the Orient” (Bisson)..My. 4 A Mr. 30 
Twenty-year-old warning .......-.... Ja. 6 ‘iti New 
Warning from Rome ...............- Je. Living conditions among Chicago 
Negro youth problems My, 25 
Japan Race preiudice and the armed forces. .Je. 15 
Japanese imperial policies ............ D. 7 Race relations Sunday, February 11....F. 3 
Shinto shrines ......... My. 11 Sce also Lynching 
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Realists My. 4: 
Refugees in Canada 


Relief 
Cleveland—a symbol ............... 2. 
Memorial to the President ........... : 5 
Relief memorial ReRReeeeeincecauiat Ap. 20 
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Religion and Keligicus Education 
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Religion and the public schools........ D. 2B 
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War 
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American opinion on the war ........-. 6 a 
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War atlas 
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